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FOR  THE  FLORIAD 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  ON 
OUR  HAPPINESS.  ‘  ! 


'  ‘  {Continued from  page  118.) 

IN  a  former  paper^  we  attempted  to  shew,  that  a  firm 
lief  in  the  existence  and  superintending;  providence  of  Go4, 
has  a  salutary  influence  on  the  present  happ^ess  of  in^ 
what  consolation  can  it  afford  me  to  reflect,  tfia^  ibo  bluing, 
who  has  given  me  life,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  who  has  pro¬ 
tected  me  from  dangers,  and  provided  for  my  wants,  will,  in  a 
few  years,  perhaps  days,  deprive  me  of  this  existence,  and  blot 
me  from  among  his  works  ?  True,  1  enjoy  his  present  protec¬ 
tion.  But  must  I  lose  it  so  soon  ?  Must  I  so  soon  return  to  ^ 
state  of  non-existence  I  The  idea  is  overwhelming.  No ^dea 
more  horrid  can  be  presented  to  the  mind.  A  desire  to  pro¬ 
long  existence  is  interwoven  with  every  fibre  of  the  heart  Of 
this  every  man  must  be  convinced,  who  attends  sei'tously  to 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  and  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
it  from  the  conduct  of  others.  Why  are  we  universally  de¬ 
sirous  to  have  our  names  transmitted  to  posterity  f  Whence 
arose  the  passion  for  those  triumphal  arches,  those  statues 
and  monuments  wliich  decorated  the  cities  of  the  ancients  ? 
Why  are  not  the  relics  of  royalty  permitted  to  ihingle  with 
the  dust  of  the  ignoble  vulgar  ?  Because  these  distinctions  Se- 
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cure  to  their  owners  a  minrac  immortality.  The  religious 
opinions  and  systems  of  those,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  light 
of  revelation,  confirm  the  fact,  that,  the  desire  of  immortality 
is  universal.  Fanciful,  and  even  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as 
most  of  these  systems  are,  they  all  imply  or  express  a  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Whether  death  is  supposed 
to  translate  the  soul  into  some  other  mortal  habitation,  or  to  a 
sensual  paradise,  its  immortality  is  acknowledged.  Few,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  have  been  corrupted  by  false  philosophy,  have 
believed  death  was  the  end  of  being. 

Whence  has  this  universal  belief  originated  ?  Is  it  an  orig¬ 
inal  principle  implanted  in  the  human  mind  by  our  Creator  ? 
If  30  we  may  apply  the  same  reasoning  here  with  which  we 
began  our  former  article,  and  say,  that,  an  original  principle, 
in  its  natural  operation,  can  never  be  detrimental  to  our  hap¬ 
piness.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  an  opinion  handed  down  by  tra¬ 
dition,  still  it  must  have  originated  from  a  source  prior  to 
tradition.  Whence  then  did  the  first  man,  who  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  derive  that  belief?  Did  he  re¬ 
ceive  it  from  heaven  by  revelation  ?  But  God  would  no  more 
reveal  to  man  a  truth  calculated  to  make  him  unhappy  than 
he  would  implant  in  him  a  principle  calculated  to  render  him 
miserable.  Did  man  discover  it  by  his  own  sagacity  ?  We 
can  scarcely  believe  it  on  any  grounds,  esjjecially  without 
supposing,  that,  the  desire  of  immortality  preceded  the  be¬ 
lief.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  belief, 
the  universality  of  the  desire  is  unquestionable.  And  to  say, 
that,  all  men  desire  to  exist  hereafter,  and  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  firm  belief  that  we  shall  so  exist  is  calculated  to  ren¬ 
der  us  imhappy,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  idea  is  too 
absurd  to  admit  of  refutation. 

If  we  carefully  investigate  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  we  shall  find  that  much  of  what  is  called  present 
happiness  borrows  its  brightest  lustre  from  futurity.  What 
is  ambition,  but  the  hope  of  something  to  be  enjoyed  hereaf¬ 
ter  ?  Whence  arises  the  love  of  fame  ?  Why  do  tlie  general¬ 
ity  of  men  submit  to  so  many  present  deprivations  in  acquir¬ 
ing  riches  and  honors  I  Fame,  riches  and  honors  afford  little 
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present  happiness,  only,  as  they  are  considered  the  represent¬ 
atives  and  pledges  of  some  future  good.  Give  to  the  miser 
all  the  wealth  that  avarice  can  require — Crown  the  ambitious 
man  with  all  the  laurels  that  vanity  demands — Let  obsequious 
millions  pour  forth  his  praises  with  miremitting  ardor — ^Let 
him  be  universally  acknowledged  the  greatest  of  mankind—. 
'  But  at  the  same  time,  impress  on  their  mmds  the  belief,  that 
in  a  few  years,  poverty  will  be  tlie  inevitable  lot  of  the  one, 
and  contempt  and  disgrace  of  the  other— Will  they  be  happy  ? 
Will  present  possession  counterbalance  the  dread  of  losing 
their  enjoyments  ?  The  experience  of  every  man  must  answer 
in  the  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  deprive  man  of  all  his 
present  enjoyments — confine  him  in  the  lonely  dungeon— 
send  him  forth  to  wander  a  friendless  exile  through  the  patli- 
less  snows  of  Siberia — ^but  present  to  him  the  hope,  that  time 
will  alleviate  his  sorrows — that  the  prisoner  shall  be  restored 
to  liberty,  and  the  exile  to  the  embi*aces  of  his  family,  the  joys 
of  country  and  of  home — Will  present  suffering  repress  his 
raptures  ?  No :  he  will  be  happy.  Regardless  of  present  dis¬ 
tress,  anticipation  leaps  the  intermediate  time,  and  revels  in 
the  hope  of  future  bliss.  Nor  does  the  length  of  time,  which 
intervenes  between  the  present  distress  and  the  expected  joy, 
materially  repress  the  satisfaction.  It  depends  on  the  single 
idea  of  futurity. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  such  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  futurity  has  ov^er  its  joys  and  sorrows.  How  cheer¬ 
less  then  must  that  prospect  be  which  death  terminates  !  Will 
a  few  years,  a  day,  an  hour,  destroy  all  my  fair  anticipations  ? 
Must  all  my  hopes  be  buried  in  the  grave  ?  Did  I  possess  even 
the  pure  and  perfect  blessedness  of  heaven. 


“  Could  I,  so  rich  in  rapture,  fear  an  end, 

“  That  ghastly  thought  would  drink  up  all  my  joy, 
“  And  quite  unparadise  the  realms  of  bliss.” 


'  I  am  sensible  an  objection  may  be  drawn  from  the  awful 
forebodings,  which,  sometimes,  accompany  the  idea  of  futu¬ 
rity.  It  will  be  said,  that,  every  man  is  conscious  of  guil^ 
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and  if  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  just  God,  he  must 
dread  the  effects  of  his  displeasure  in  a  future  state  ;  and  that 
tliis  dread  will  counterbalance  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
hope  of  prolonged  existence.  A  part  of  this  objection  we  ad¬ 
mit,  but  deny  the  conclusion,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  dread 
of  future  misery  counterbalances  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  prospect  of  future  existence.  We  mean  not  to  include 
those  cases,  in  which,  the  horrors  of  eternal  misery  are  con¬ 
tinually  presented  to  the  terrified  imagination  of  the  awak¬ 
ened  sinner.  We  speak  not  of  those  instances  of  absolute 
despair,  when  every  hope  of  future  felicity  is  banished  from 
the  mind.  These  are  extreme  cases,  and  perhaps,  ought  to 
be  considered  only  as  exceptions  to  the  general  theory.  But 
even  in  these  cases,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that,  the  most 
lively  ideas  we  can  form  of  future  misery,  are  insufficient  to 
overpower  our  ardent  desires  of  immortality,  and  to  induce  a 
wish  for  annihilation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  speak  only  of 
men  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Wherever  a  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  prevails,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  belief, 
that  some  of  the  human  race  will  be  happy  in  a  future  state. 
Every  man  has  self  love  sufficient  to  appropriate  this  happi¬ 
ness  to  himself.  Even  those,  under  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tion,  who  do  not  believe  themselves  now  prepared  for  future 
happiness,  still  indulge  the  hope,  that  before  the  close  of  life 
they  shall  be  prepared.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  rest  of 
men,  I  and  my  particular  friends  shall  be  happy,  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  human  heart.  Vain  and  deceitful  as,  we  fear, 
their  hopes  too  often  prove,  they  still  afford  present  happi- 
nfess. 

If  our  limits  peimitted  us  to  illustrate  our  opinion  by  de¬ 
scending  to  particular  instances,  we  might  conduct  our  rea¬ 
ders  to  the  death-bed  of  a  friend.  But  who  has  not  witnessed 
this  scene  ?  And  who,  that  has  witnessed  it,  has  not  felt  the 
pleasure  resulting  from  the  thought,  I  shall  meet  him  again  ? 
How  much  the  hope  of  immortality  softens  the  horrors  of 
deatli,  we  can  r^ver  know  till  we  reach  the  borders  of  that 
dark  abyss.  THERON. 
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£Wc  take  the  libeily  of  inserting  the  following  extract  from 
the  “  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,”  who,  dying  at  an 
early  age,  to  use  the  eleg^t  and  appropriate  l^guage  of 
Dr.  Young,  ‘‘  just  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to 
heav’n,”  and  whose  sepulchral  urn  has  been  decorated  with 
unfading  garlands  even  by  the  hand  of  a  Bj^on.  See  “  Eng- 
iUh  Bardu  and  Scotch  Revieweraj  a  Satire”  8cc.  page  64.] 


MELANCHOLY  HOURS 


But  (wel*«-da>)  who  loves  the  Muses  now  I 
Or  helpes  the  climber  of  the  sacred  hyll  > 

None  leane  to  them  ;  but  strive  to  disalow 
All  heavenly  dewes  the  goddesses  distill. 

Wm.  Broxine^s  Shepheard**  Pipe.  Eg.  5. 


IT  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  and  a  reflectica  which  often 
sinks  heavily  on  my  soul,  that  tlie  sons  of  Genius  generally 
seem  predestined  to  encounter  the  rudest  storms  of  adversity, 
to  struggle,  unnoticed,  with  poverty  and  misfortune.  The 
annals  of  the  world  present  us  with  many  corroborations  df 
this  remark ;  and,  alas  I  who  can’ tell  how  many  unhappy  be¬ 
ings,  who  might  have  shone  with  distinguished  lustre  among 
the  stars  which  illumine  our  hemisphere,  may  have  sunk  un¬ 
known  beneath  the  pressure  of  untoward  circumstances ;  who 
knows  how  many  may  have  shrunk,  with  all  the  exquisite 
sensibility  of  genius,  from  the  rude  and  riotous  discord  of  the 
world,  into  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  death.  Among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  whose  talents  might  have  elevated  them  to  the 
first  rank  of  eminence,  but  who  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
the  accumulated  ills  of  poverty  and  misfortune,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  rank  a  young  man  whom  I  once  accounted  it  my  great¬ 
est  happiness  to  be  able  to  call  my  friend. 

Charles  Wanely  was  the  only  son  of  an  humble  village 
rector,  who  just  lived  to  give  him  a  liberal  education,  and 
then  left  him,  unprovided  for  and  unprotected,  to  struggle 
through  the  world  as  well  as  he  could.  With  a  heart  glow¬ 
ing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry  and  romance,  witli  a  sensi- 
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bility  the  most  exquisite,  and  with  an  indignant  pride  which 
swelled  in  his  veins,  and  told  him  he  was  a  man — my  friend 
found  himself  cast  upon  the  wide  world,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
an  adventurer,  without  fortune  and  without  connexion.  As 
his  independent  spirit  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  a 
burthen  to  tliosc  whom  his  father  had  taught  him  to  consider 
only  as  allied  by  blood,  and  not  by  affection,  he  looked  about 
liim  for  a  situation,  which  could  ensure  to  him,  by  his  own 
exertions,  an  honorable  competence.  It  was  not  long  before 
such  a  situation  offered,  and  Charles  precipitately  articled 
himself  to  an  attorney  without  giving  himself  time  to  consult 
his  o\\m  inclinations,  or  the  disposition  of  his  master.  The 
transition  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Theocritus  and  Ovid, 
to  Finche  and  Wood,  Coke  and  Wynne,  was  striking  and  dif¬ 
ficult;  but  Charles  applied  rimself  with  his  wonted  ardor  to 
his  new  study,  as  considering  it  not  only  his  interest,  but  his 
duty,  so  to  do.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  disliked  the  law,  that  he  disliked  his  situation, 
and  that  he  despised  his  master.  The  fact  was,  my  friend 
had  many  mortifications  to  endure  which  his  haughty  soul 
could  ill  brook.  The  attorney  to  whom  he  was  articled,  was 
one  of  those  narrow  minded  beings,  who  consider  wealth  as 
alone  entitled  to  respect.  He  had  discovered  that  his  clerk 
was  very  poor  and  very  destitute  of  friends,  and  thence  he 
very  naturally  concluded,  that  he  might  insult  him  with  im¬ 
punity.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  cal¬ 
culations.  I  one  night  remarked  that  my  friend  was  unusu¬ 
ally  thoughtful.  I  ventured  to  ask  him,  whetlier  he  had  met 
with  any  thing  particular  to  ruffle  his  spudts.  He  looked  at 
me  for  some  moments  significantly,  then,  as  if  roused  to  fury 
by  the  recollection — I  have,”  said  he,  vehemently,  “  I  have, 
I  have.  He  has  insulted  me  grossly,  and  I  will  bear  it  no 
longer.”  He  now  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  visible 
emotion.  Presently  he  sat  down. — He  seemed  more  com¬ 
posed.  “  My  friend,”  said  he,  “  I  have  endured  much  from 
this  man.  I  conceived  it  my  duty  to  forbear,  but  I  have  for- 
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borne  until  forbearance  is  blameable,  and,  by  the  Almighty,  I 
will  never  again  endure  what  I  have  endured  tliis  day.  But 
not  only  this  man ;  every  one  thinks  he  may  treat  me  with 
contumely,  because  I  am  poor  and  friendless.  But  I  am  a 
man,  and  will  no  longer  tamely  submit  to  be  the  sport  of  fools 
and  the  foot-ball  of  caprice.  In  this  spot  of  dearth,  though  it 
gave  me  birth,  I  can  never  taste  of  ease.  Here  I  must  be 
'miserable.  The  principal  end  of  man  is  to  arrive  at  happi¬ 
ness.  Here  I  can  never  attain  it ;  and  here  therefore  I  will 
no  longer  remain.  My  obligations  to  the  rascal  who  calls 
himself  my  master  are  cancelled  by  his  abuse  of  the  author¬ 
ity  I  rashly  placed  in  his  hands.  I  have  no  relations  to  bind 
me  to  this  pailicular  place.”  The  tears  started  in  his  eyes 
as  he  spoke,  “  I  have  no  tender  ties  to  bid  me  stay,  and  why 
^ do  I  stay  ?  The  world  is  all  before  me.  My  inclination  leads 
me  to  travel ;  I  will  pursue  that  inclination ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
a  strange  land  I  may  find  that  repose  which  is  denied  to  me 
in  the  place  of  my  birth.  My  finances,  it  is  true,  are  ill  able 
to  support  the  expences  of  travelling  :  but  what  then — Gold¬ 
smith,  my  friend,”  with  rising  enthusiasm,  “  Goldsmith  trav¬ 
ersed  Europe  on  foot,  and  I  am  as  hardy  as  Goldsmith.  Yes^ 
I  will  go,  and,  perhaps,  ere  long,  I  may  sit  me  down  on  some 
towering  mountain,  and  exclaim,  with  him,  while  a  hundred 
realms  lie  in  perspective  before  me, 

<<  Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine.” 

It  was  in  vain  I  entreated  him  to  reflect  maturely,  ere  he 
took’  so  bold  a  step ;  he  'was  deaf  to  my  importunities,  and  the 
next  morning  I  received  a  letter  informing  me  of  his  depart¬ 
ure.  He  was  observed  about  sun-rise,  sitting  on  the  stile,  at 
the  top  of  an  eminence,  which  commanded  a  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country,  pensively  looking  towards  the  village. 
I  could  divine  his  emotions,  on  thus  casting  probably  a  last 
look  on  his  native  place.  The  neat  white  parsonage  house, 
with  the  honey-suckle  mantling  on  its  wall,  I  knew  would  re- 
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fbttnd  he  gained  %  subsistence  by  drawing  fude  figures  in 
chalks,  and  vending  them  among  the  peasantry.  I  could  no 
longer  doubt  it  was  my  friend,  and  immediately  perceived 
that  his  haughty  spirit  could  not  bear  to  be  recognized  in 
•uch  degrading  circumstances,  by  one  who  had  known  him  in 
better  days.  Lamenting  the  misguided  notions  which  had 
thus  again  thrown  him  from  me,  I  left  Naples,  now  grown 
hateful  to  my  sight,  and  embarked  for  England.  It  is  now 
nearly  twenty  years  since  this  rencounter,  during  which  pe¬ 
riod  he  has  not  been  heard  of ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  unfortunate  young  man  has  found  in  some  remote 
itomer  of  the  continent  an  obscure  and  an  unlamented  grave. 

Thus,  those  talents  which  were  formed  to  do  honor  to  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  to  the  country  which  gave  them  birth,  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  frosts  of  poverty  and  scorn,  and 
their  unliappy  possessor  lies  in  an  unknown  and  nameless 
tomb,  who  might,  luider  happier  circumstances,  have  riseif 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  ambition  and  renown* 


FOR  THE  FLORIAD. 

THE  RAMBLER.— No.  IV. 

When  I  first  saw  the  proposals  for  publishing  the  Floriad, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  my  intentions  than  commencing 
author*  Some  considerations,  however,  which  I  do  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  recollect,  and  which  would  be  of  no  interest  to  the 
reader  if  I  did,  induced  me  to  appear  before  the  public.  Great 
things  often  owe  their  origin  to  .trifles.  Many  an  author  of 
folios  and  quartos  was  once  nothing  more  tlian  a  periodical 
essayist.  I  had  not  used  my  pen  more  than  once  or  twice,  to 
amuse  the  readers  of  the  Floriad,  before  I  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  make  a  book.  No  sooner  was  this  desire  produced,  tlian  1 
determined  on  gratifying  it ;  and  immediately  set  about  form¬ 
ing  my  plan,  and  collecting'raaterials.  Before  I  proceed  to 
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ky  my  plan  before  the  public,  some  may  wish  to  know  mjr 
motive  for  this  undertaking. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  to  make  men  better.  For  I 
am  persuaded  there  are  more  bo^  ks  of  this  kind  now  than  arc^ 
read,  and  more  read  than  influence  the  practice  of  mankind. 
Nor  in  the  second  place,  was  it  to  make  men  wiser.  For  I 
know  of  no  subject  which  baa  not  been  treated  better  than  I 
can  do  it.  “  Ah,**  says  one,  “  I  know  the  motive  ;  to  amuse.** 
No,  no,  honest  friend,  you  are  out  there,  for  it  is  my  settled 
opinion  that  if  one  half  of  the  books  intended  to  amuse,  now* 
extant,  were  committed  to  the  flames,  it  would  be  no  loss  to 
to  literature  or  morals.  Says  another,  “  It  was  to  procure 
money.**  By  no  means.  For  in  ail  probability  very  few  would 
purchase  my  book,  and,  in  these  hard  times,  ten  chances  to 
one  if  those  who  did  purchase  ever  paid  for  it.  “  What  was 
your  motive  then  ?**  1*11  tell  you  friend  ;  simply  to  obtain  for 
your  humble  servant  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

But  from  a  view  of  the  present  times,  I  foresaw  an  objec¬ 
tion,  which,  at  first  view,  appeared  altogether  insuperable. 
Book-making  in  these  days  is  so  common,  that  little  or  no 
fame  can  be  expected  from  it.  Revolving  and  re-revolving 
this  objection,  fully  determined  however  at  all  events  to  make 
a  book,  I  recollected  that  according  to  the  theory  of  some 
philosophers  much  wiser  than  Moses,  the  world  has  existed 
from  eternity,  and  in  arts  and  sciences  performed  a  kind  of 
periodical  revolution,  or  as  astronomers  would  say,  a  direct 
and  retrograde  motion  between  the  points  of  minimum  and 
maximum  of  human  perfectability.  Now  if  this  theory  be 
correct,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  age  of  barbarism  will  come 
eventually,  and  tliat  a  revival  of  letters  will  follow  it,  when 
probably  ancient  authors  in  the  English  language  will  be  in 
as  great  repute  as  the  Grecian  and  Roman  autliors  were  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  revival  of  letters  in  Europe. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  how  soon  this  revi¬ 
val  of  letters  will  probably  take  place.  Now  among  the  Yan- 
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kees,  and  fol*  any  thing  I  know,  all  over  the  world,  ability  to 
^et  the  river  on  Jire  is  considered  the  maximum  of  human 
wisdom.  But  the  chemists  of  the  present  day  arc  actually 
able  to  accomplish  this.  Therefore,  I  conclude,  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  maximum ;  or  at  least,  tliis  point  wiil  fall  some¬ 
where  in  the  present  century.  Consequently,  America  wiH 
then  commence  its  retrograde  motion,  on  retura  towards  a 
state  of  barbarism.  Again  it  is  a  principle  admitted  by  all 
philosophers,  that  “  Things  which  soonest  come  to  perfeo- 
tion  soonest  decay.”  Now  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences 
fn  America  has  been  absolutely  without  a  parallel.  Conse¬ 
quently,  its  decline  will  be  more  rapid,  and  we  shall  ar?’ive  at 
©ur  minimum  much  sooner  than  any  of  the  ancient  nations. 
If  I  mistake  not,  about  seven  centuries  intervened  between 
the  Augustan  age  and  the  time  when  the  Roman  empire  was 
covered  with  Gothic  darkness.  As  our  progress  has  been 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Romans,  we  shall  not 
need  to  allow  so  long  a  period  for  our  decline.  If  we  allow 
Ibur  centuries,  the  point  minimum  will  fall  about  the  end  of 
the  twenty  third  century,  supposing  tlie  decline  to  commence 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Again,  if  we  allow 
one  century  for  literature  to  remain  stationary,  we  shall  fix 
the  next  revival  of  letters .  near  the  commencement  of  the 
twenty  fifth  century.  To  those,  tlierefore,  who  live  during 
the  twenty  fifth  century,  I  am  determined  to  dedicate  my 
book.  It  will  by  that  time  become  venerable  merely  from  its 
antiquity. 

But  some  may  perhaps  inquire  how  my  book  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served  through  this  wreck  of  science.  Thanks  to  the  writers 
of  novels,  one  of  them  has  taught  me  how  to  accomplish  this. 
I  shall  inclose  it  in  an  iron  box,  as  Douglass  did  the  regalia 
of  Scotland.  This  box,  which  is  to  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  shall  be  superscribed  with  a  most 
terrific  denunciation  against  any  person  w'ho  shall,  either  in¬ 
tentionally  or  unintentionally,  lose  or  break  open,  or  suffer  to 
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be  lost  or  broken  open,  this  box,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty  fifth  century.  Thus,  I  tliink,  I  shall  be  able  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  the  book,  and  immortal  fame  to  its  autiior. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  next  thing  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  on  the  choice  of  a  subject  and  title  for  my  book.  Here 
I  had  two  things  to  consult,  care  and  success.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  choose  one  familiar,  which  wouiu  cost  me 
but  little  labor,  and  at  the  same  time,  would  be  likely  to 
please  those  for  whom  it  is  written.  To  make  this  selection, 
and  save  racking  my  brains  for  one  of  my  own  invention,  I 
had  recourse  to  a  long  catalogue  of  books  such  as  some  of 
our  great  booksellei's  annually  publish,  to  see  if  I  couiU  not 
find  one  there  to  please  me.  Fortunately  I  discovered,  among 
the  rest,  the  World  without  Souls.  This  hit  my  lancy,  and  I 
thought,  with  a  small  variation,  viz.  Brains  instead  ot  iioulsi 
it  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  my  purpose.  For  in  the 
first  place,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  shew,  at  least  plau¬ 
sibly,  that  the  present  generation  have  no  brains.  Not  tliat  I 
pretend  to  believe  animals  either  rational  or  irrational  can 
live  destitute  of  “  that  collection  of  vessels  and  organs  in  the 
head,  from  which  sense  and  motion  arise,”  which  physiolo¬ 
gists  call  brains.  But  we  metaphycians  use  the  word  in  a 
figurative  sense  to  signify  wzV,  firudence^  judgment^  See.  That 
is,  by  a  World  without  Brains,  I  mean  (and  I  shall  carefully 
notice  it  in  my  preface)  a  World  of  Blockheads,  Numskulls, 
&c.  In  this  sense,  I  say,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  con¬ 
vince  those  for  whom  my  book  is  written,  that  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  have  no  brains^  for  I  have  only  to  record  facts  of  which 
I  am  daily  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  and  from  these  facts  draw 
conclusions.  In  the  second  place,  this  subject  will  be  just 
the  thing  to  please  my  readers.  For  the  best  recommenda¬ 
tion  a  book  can  have  is  that  it  falls  in  with  the  preconceived 
opinions  of  the  readers.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  tliink  that 
the  present  generation  is  wiser  than  the  past.  I  believe  this 
to  be  natural  because  it  is  universal,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
small  class  of  men  called  antiquaries,  who  prefer  any  thing 
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ancient  merely  because  it  is  ancient.  This  class  is  small, 
however,  and  they  are  so  manifestly  absurd  in  this  particular, 
that  we  must  suppose  them  corrupted  by  education.  Now, 
allowing  the  readers  of  my  book  to  be  men,  which  must  be 
taken  for  granted,  for  1  see  no  way  by  which  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated,  for  it  is  possible,  that  by  the  twenty  fifth  century  the 
human  race  may  resume  their  tails  and  get  upon  all  fours* 
But  taking  it  for  granted,  that  they  are  men,  and  not  monkies, 
they  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  men  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  not  so  wise  by  far  as  they  are.  Now  if  I  prove  that 
the  present  generation  are  destitute  of  brains^  it  will  accoM 
admirably  with  tlieir  preconceived  opinions.  Therefore  my 
book  is  to  be  entitled,  A  World  witliout  Brains. 

It  was  my  intention  to  close  this  number  with  sonje  ex¬ 
tracts,  by  way  of  specimen,  from  the  World  without  Brains. 
But  this  developement  of  my  plan  has  taken  up  so  much  room, 
that  I  must  defer  the  extracts  for  the  present.  I  shall  close 
this  number,  tlierefore,  by  answering  another  question  which 
may  possibly  arise.  Some  may  ask,  why  I  have  laid  this  plan 
before  the  present  generation  ?  1  have  two  reasons.  First, 
It  is  the  fashion  for  great  men,  when  about  to  make  a  book,  to 
let  the  world  know  it  sometime  before  it  is  completed.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  I  consider  every  man  of  talents  in  some  sense  a  servant 
to  the  public,  and,  therefore,  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
how  he  is  employed. 

N.  B.  If  any  critic,  reviewer,  or  other  mad-cap,  should  be 
disposed  to  laugh  at  my  project,  as  wild,  visionary,  and  chi¬ 
merical,  I  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  him,  than  just  to  set 
him  down  in  my  bo<d(,  as  a  proof  that  the  present  generation 
have  no  brains. 


*  It  was  the  opinion  of  lord  Monboddo,  that  mankind  were 
originally  notli’mg  more  than  a  race  of  baboons  and  monkies. 
The  first  step  towards  refinement  was  their  learning  to  walk 
erect,  on  two  legs,  instead  of  four.  The  second,  the  loss  of 
their  tails.  Thus,  step  by  step,  they  arrived  to  their  present 
state  of  civilization  and  refinement.  Now  if  America  should 
continue  its  retrograde  motion  long  enough,  it  is  evident  men 
would  become  monkies  again. 
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CICERO. 

Messrs.  Editors, 

I  WISH  that  some  of  your  correspondents  who  are  better 
u  •intcd  with  the  writings  of  Cicero  than  myself,  would 
1  ivcr  us  with  some  observations,  on  the  particular  method  pur* 
rs  ued  hy  him  in  the  study  of  oratory^  by  which  he  has  gained  a 
fuuK  so  imperishable,  that  his  name  should  shine  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  eloquence  almost  without  a  rival,  and  to  use  the  very 
appropriate  language  of  one  of  the  ancients,  “  be  but  another 
name /or  eloquence  itself'*  Yours,  See.  E. 


In  a  late  satiric  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  we  meet  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  on  the  author  of  the  “  Wanderer  in  Switzer¬ 
land,*’  which  may  in  a  measure  assuage  the  smart  endured 
by  that  injured  genius  from  the  pitiless  scourgings  of 
Scotch  Reviewers. 


With  broken  lyre  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

Lo  !  sad  Alcaius  wanders  down  the  vale  I 
Tho’  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloom’d  at  last, 
His  hopes  have  perish’d  by  the  northern  blast 
Nipt  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales. 

His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails  I 
Yet  say  !  why  should  the  bard,  at  once,  resign 
His  claim  to  favor  from  the  sacred  Nine  ? 

Forever  startled  by  the  midnight  howl 
Of  northern  wolves  that  still  in  darkness  prowl ; 

A  coward  brood  which  mangle  as  they  prey, 

By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way : 

Aged  or.  young,  the  living  or  the  dead. 

No  mercy  find — these  harpies  must  be  fed. 

Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat. 

Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur’s  seat.* 


*  Artluir’s  seat,  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh 
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In  the  same  work  there  is  the  following  apostrophe  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  which  we  presume  every  reader  of 
taste  will  acquiesce,  concluded  with  some  truly  poetical 
lines  on  the  precariousness  of  our  claims  to  immortality. 

And  thou,  O  Scott,  resign  to  minstrels  rude, 

The  wilder  slogan  of  a  border  feud ;  , 

Thy  country’s  voice — the  voice  of  all  the  Nine 
Demand  a  hallow’d  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 

Say  !  will  not  Caledonia’s  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field. 

Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plundering  clan 
Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  ? 

Or  Marmion’s  acts  of  darkness  fitter  food 
For  outlaw’d  Sherwood’s  tales  of  Robin  Hood  ? 

Scotland !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 

And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward ! 

Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 

But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give ; 

Be  known  perchance  when  Albion  is  no  more, 

And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before  ; 

To  future  times  her  faded  name  recal,  ^ 

And  save  her  glory  though  his  country  fall. 

Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet’s  hope  ? 

To  conquer  ages  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 

New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 

And  other  victors*  fill  th*  applauding  skies ; 

A  few  brief  genemtions  fleet  along. 

Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song; 

E’en  now  what  once-lov’d  minstrels  scarce  may  claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name  ? 

When  Fame’s  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast, 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last,t 
And  Glory  like  the  Phoenix  ’midst  his  fires 
Exhales  her  odours — ^blazes— and  expires. 

•  “  Tollere  humo,  victorqiie  viriim  volitare  per  ora.” 

f  The  noble  wr'rer  seems  unwitting-ly  to  have  a'lopted  this  tliougfjt 
from  the  “  Remains”  of  him  whose  dirge  he  has  sung. 

■  -  - “  The  loudest  blast 

That  ever  filTd  Renown’s  obstreperous  trump, 

Fades  ia  the  lapse  of  ages  and  expires.”— 5’re  Foem  on  Tim:. 
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Now  pensive  Evening  from  her  arch  on  high, 

Her  silver  la'mp  suspends,  while  thick  ^(Sund, 

Blaze  golden  studs  innum’rous  on  the  skyf  *. 

And  tiiick-sti’own  dew-drops  silver  all  th€'  ground ; 

11. 

Now  while  the  midnight  gales  have  ceas’d  to  I’ave, 

And  tranquil  sleeps  the  ocean  of  the  air, 

With  throbbing  breast  Til  seek  Eliza’s  grave, 

And  ope  the  fountain  of  my  sorrows  there* 

III. 

Mild  as  the  balmy  breath  of  infant  Spring, 

Fair  as  the  flow’rs  that  gem  her  verdant  vest, 

While  mid  her  virtues  no  vile  passions  fling 
Poison  to  blast  the  Eden  in  her  breast. 

IV. 

Such  was  Eliza — ^liut  her  woes  are  past. 

For  ’mid  the  ravings  of  the  storm  she  grew, 

Though  oft  she  droop’d  in  Fever’s  ayroc  blasts, 

Yet  oft  reviv’d  by  mild  Religion’s  dews. 

V. 

Long  was  Eliza  doom’d,  ah  me !  to  know 

The  storms  of  fate  on  wings  of  sickness  driven, 

’Till  pitying  Death,  from  off*  these  fields  of  woe. 

Pluck’d  the  fair  flow’r  and  fix’d  its  root  in  heaven. 

VI. 

There  warm’d  by  Glory’s  rays  in  realms  above, 

Where  chilling  winds  nor  scorching  suns  are  kno^vn  \ 
It  drinks  th’  ambrosial  dews  of  Jesus’  love. 

And  breathes  celestial  fragrance  round  Ids  throne. 

R. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  FEMALE ^RIEND, 

Miss  E.  M.  j 


